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Crisis in France 

THE longest Governmental crisis of the Fourth Republic fol- 
lowed the French elections of 18 June 1951, when the centre 
parties were called upon to form a coalition without the support of 
the two largest groups in the Assembly. But these parties, though 
united in their desire to preserve the regime, were deeply divided 
over the two major issues—economic and social policy and the 
schools question. The latter, in itself less vital for the recovery of 
France, is nevertheless the key to the present crisis. 

In 1905 the principle of a neutral lay State was established, 
guaranteeing freedom of religion and education to all. The 
Socialists and Radicals, the two main anti-clerical parties, see in all 
attempts to modify the status quo an attack on the Republic itself, 
while Catholics argue that freedom to educate their children in 
understaffed schools with inadequate buildings is no freedom at 
all. The division in French thought goes very deep, and now 
threatens once again the precarious cohesion of the Pleven 
Cabinet. The Socialists are completely estranged from the M.R.P. 
because of the schools question, and are divided from the Radicals 
on economic and social policy. The Socialist decision not to 
participate in the Government, though lending it support from 
outside, leaves the Radicals as the only lay party within the 
Government and the M.R.P. as the most Left-wing party on 
economic and social questions. Each party, being thus isolated, 
and mindful too of the coming cantonal October elections, tends 
to cling more dogmatically than ever to its own doctrines on these 
questions, and thus compromise becomes even more difficult. 

The fragile unity of the Government may be shattered by the 
Assembly’s first debates on the schools question when it will have 
to discuss two bills: 

1. The Government’s proposals for credits for the development 
of State school buildings and for scholarships for secondary 
schools. There are hopes that the Catholic faction will accept the 
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formula of free competition for these scholarships if guarantees of 
complete partiality and freedom in choice of school are given. 
Certainly the Socialists will never agree to a proportional division 
of the funds (890 million francs) between Catholic and State 
schools, the solution preferred by the M.R.P. 

2. A bill presented by the ‘Association parlementaire pour la 
Liberté de i’Enseignement’, which, rather similar to the plan 
put forward by M. René Mayer, proposes the allocation of 300 
francs monthly to the parents of every pupil whether in primary 
or in secondary schools. These funds would, however, not be paid 
directly to the parents but to the school in the case of ‘free’ schools 
or to the local educational fund in the case of State schools. 

The Socialist Party’s violent opposition to this second bill is 
threatening the continued existence of the Government. Socialist 
alarm and hostility to the Catholic proposals should not be under- 
estimated. The crisis over the schools question is no temporary 
phenomenon but may well bring into question the maintenance of 
the Fourth Republic itself. Guy Mollet, leader of the Socialist 
Party, referring to the clericals, said at the party’s post-election 
National Congress: ‘Let them realize that we shall fight on every 
front to prevent their victory, and that even if they win a first 
battle we shall regain our freedom of action and we shall win in 
the end. At that moment we shall not be content to remain at the 
status quo.’ 

It is to be hoped that the existence of the powerful R.P.F. and 
the Communist Party, both eager for power, will stimulate the 
centre groups to arrive at some compromise. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to be optimistic. 


Problems Facing the New Italian Government 

SIGNOR Dz GasPERI goes to Ottawa in September to attend 
the North Atlantic Council in his new capacity of Foreign Minister 
as well as Premier. From Ottawa he is to go on to the United 
States, which he last visited in January 1947. It is a measure of the 
changes that have taken place since then that one of the topics for 
discussion between him and Mr Truman will be revision of the 
peace treaty, signed only a month after his previous visit. Count 
Sforza, as Foreign Minister till last July, had of late frequently 
pressed for revision of the treaty, which he described as ‘morally 
out-of-date’. There is, to look no further, the anomalous situation 
that though Italy is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization her armed forces are still limited by the peace treaty 
provisions. 

A further problem arising out of the peace treaty is the future 
status of Trieste; though Italian official opinion regards this 
question as quite distinct from the issue of treaty revision, and one 
on which there can be no retreat from the Three-Power declara- 
tion of March 1948. Obviously a difficulty common to both prob- 
lems is that no sweeping revision can be made without Russian 
agreement. ‘The suggestion of impartial arbitration on the Trieste 
issue, lately put forward in a Times leading article (11 August), 
has met with little favour in the Italian press. So Trieste’s Zone A 
faces municipal elections in October against a background of 
considerable uncertainty. 

In the internal sphere, the watchword of the coming autumn is 
to be increased production, both in response to Italy’s home and 
export needs and to the admonitions of E.C.A. Increased produc- 
tion might go some way towards helping to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem, still of unmanageable dimensions and a source of 
reproach to the Government not only from the Opposition but 
from Left-wing Christian Democrats too. Then there is the now 
perennial question of investment policy, in respect of which dis- 
satisfaction with the cautious line hitherto followed by Signor 
Pella was given as one of the reasons for the Government crisis. 
A much-needed administrative reorganization, intended both to 
reduce the swollen bureaucracy and to speed up legislation, is to be 
undertaken, and linked with this is the urgent need to improve 
civil servants’ salaries. Among the more controversial measures 
ahead is the agrarian reform, which in its present form has roused 
objection from the Right, including the Right wing of the Christian 
Democrat party. Signor De Gasperi has explicitly stated that there 
is every intention of pressing on with agrarian reform under the 
new Minister of Agriculture, Signor Fanfani. 

Confronted with all these and other problems, it will be interest- 
ing to see if the newest elements in the Opposition, the Social 
Democrats and Liberals, will provide more constructive criticism 
than is often forthcoming from the extreme Left. It also remains 
to be seen how far the divergences within the Christian Democrat 
party itself have been composed. 








Soviet Oil 


THE oil industry in the U.S.S.R. has developed at a slower rate 
than most other heavy industries. The output of crude oil amounted 
in 1950 to 37-5 million tons, an increase of 20 per cent over pre-war 
production and of 55 per cent over that of 1935. Over the same 
period the stock of industrial machinery has increased at a much 
quicker rate; in particular, the number of motors, tractors, and 
power units which depend for their running on petroleum products 
has at least been doubled in each successive five-year period, except 
for the war years.' Soviet oil has also failed to keep pace with the 
expansion in world production: its share fell from 10 per cent 
of world output in 1935 to 8 per cent in 1950. The addition of 
Rumanian and Polish production does not alter the balance to any 
appreciable extent; most of it is offset by Russia’s liabilities to- 
wards her satellites. 

Immediately after the war the oil position in the country caused 
serious anxiety to the Soviet Government, and oil even became 
for a time a factor in its foreign policy. The industry had suffered 
severe losses in the war. The oil-fields north of the Caucasus were 
occupied by the enemy; those in the south, the mainstay of the 
industry, remained for some time close to the zone of military 
operations. The losses in the worst years of the war amounted to 
about half the normal production of these fields.* The shock of the 
war was all the more severe since the industry seems to have run 
into difficulties of its own in the years preceding the outbreak. 
Although output was nearly trebled in the yeais between 1928 and 
1938 the target for the latter part of the period was not reached, and 
production remained stationary in the following years. It would 
appear that the planners had taken little account of the progressive 
exhaustion of the shallow oil zones of the Caucasian fields and had 
made little technical provision for the exploitation of the deeper 
structures. ® 

The post-war Five-Year Plan aimed in the first place at rebuild- 


1 In 1932 there were 148,000 tractors in Soviet agriculture; in 1937, 454,500; 
in 1940, 523,000. Between 1946 and 1950, 536,000 new tractors (in terms of 
15 h.p. units) were delivered to the countryside. It was estimated in 1946 that 
the number of lorries and cars would be doubled in the course of the Five-Year 
Plan. (Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, S.S.S.R., pp. 816, 859, and 987; 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 5, 1951, p. 8). 

* For the impact of war on Baku cf. Mkrtchian, Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 1, 
1947, P. 40. 

**At the beginning of the war the reserve of explored wells . . . (in the Baku 
oilfields) was nearly exhausted’ (ibid, p. 41). 
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ing the Caucasian fields and restoring pre-war output. Both these 
tasks were completed in 1949. The technical re-equipment of the 
old oil-fields has resulted in a rise both in efficiency and in output, 
though the latter remained well below the pre-war level. But the 
most striking progress has taken place in the eastern regions where 
the long exploratory work, begun in the ’thirties and carried on 
throughout the war, has finally borne fruit. In the last year of the 
Plan the production of these regions accounted for 44 per cent of 
the total output.? 

It is obviously impossible to give an accurate picture of the 
present state of the industry. No coherent data have been published 
on the subject in the U.S.S.R. and none are likely to be forthcoming. 
The official reports usually contain only disconnected figures. Some 
pointers may be found in the ritual exhortations to further in- 
dustrial effort which figure so largely in Pravda. 

In 1946 the greatest need of the industry, according to Minister 
Baybakov, was for new drilling and pumping equipment and for 
more modern methods of oil-field operation. The existing equip- 
ment was old; some pieces of machinery, such as the compressors 
in the Baku fields, had been in service for more than twenty years 
and were inadequate for the great operational depths which were 
becoming current; moreover no repairs had been done during the 
war. Operational technique had remained inefficient ; the exploita- 
tion of reservoir pressure was uneconomical, artificial repressur- 
ing was rare, and no use had yet been made of secondary methods 
such as flooding. Baybakov referred to the methods employed in 
the United States for the raising of the percentage recovery from a 
source (i.e. that fraction of the theoretical oil content of a source 
which is extracted from it during its lifetime). In Soviet practice 
the ultimate recovery never exceeded 30-40 per cent of the content 
of a source. 

From what evidence is available it seems that some progress has 
been made since 1946, although the progress has been uneven in 
the various stages of production. The official report shows a 
coefficient of 300 (in relation to 1940) for the production of oil 
equipment in 1950.* Considerable quantities of equipment have 
reached the oil-fields; these include heavy pumping machinery, 


' Pravda, 17 April 1951. ; 

* Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 3, 1946, pp. 14-15. The wastefulness of the 
methods employed in the Baku fields is also stressed by Mkrtchian in tbid., No. 1, 
1947, Pp. 43. 

* Pravda, 17 April 1951. 
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drilling and casing equipment, structural elements, pipe-lines, etc. 
The speed of operational drilling has increased: in 1949 it was 
stated to be 33 per cent higher than before the war. This was partly 
achieved by the elimination of stoppages and, in general, by better 
organization of work; but the new equipment has also played its 
part. Great merits have been claimed, in particular, for the high- 
powered turbine drills put into operation in recent years. 

The progress appears to have been slower in the exploratory 
stage. The speed of exploratory drilling was stated to have been 
lower in 1948 than before the war, and the workers were blamed for 
lagging behind official norms.” In 1950 Baybakov still complained 
of the lack of suitable maintenance bases, of the poor quality of the 
tools and instruments used in test drilling, of the inadequate 
development of the geo-physical method of prospecting; he 
appealed for help to the Soviet Academy of Science.* On the other 
hand, development has been reported in the technique of directed 
drilling, a method which permits the drilling of several inclined 
holes from a single foundation. This method was first used in the 
Gulf Coast area as far back as 1933; claimed now as a Soviet in- 
vention, it is being applied in the exploration of the off-shore 
deposits in the Caspian Sea. 

The lapse of time between the discovery of a reservoir and the 
opening of the first operational well averaged before the war two to 
three years; the drilling of a hole 1,000-1,200 metres deep lasted 
twelve to fifteen months.‘ Nothing is known of the equivalent 
figures today. Nor has the actual number of exploratory borings, 
planned to reach some 1,500 (of average depth 1,000 metres) in 
1950, been disclosed.® We have it from Pravda, however, that ‘not 
all the regions have reached the target for well-drilling.’* Trans- 
port, storage, and distribution remained notoriously inefficient. 
The losses incurred by the distributive agencies of the industry in 
1949 cancelled out the surplus achieved by overfulfilling the 
production plan for that year.’ 

SOVIET OIL PRODUCTION IN MILLION TONS 
(targets in brackets) 

1913 1925 1928 1935 1938 1940 1950 

9°2 7°3 11°5 24°0 30°5 31° 37°5 
(46-8) (54 for (35°4) 

1942) 





1 Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 3, 1950, p. 41. 

2 thid., No. 3, 1949, p. 41. 3 ibid., No. 3, 1950, p. 42. 
* ibid., No. 5, 1940, p. 96. 

5 shid., No. 3, 1946, p. 14. ® Pravda, 30 March 1951. 
7 Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 3, 1950, p. 51. 
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The task of equipping the Eastern oil-fields was a particularly 
complex one. Unlike the Caucasian fields, they consist of small 
centres dispersed over a wide area, each utilizing a limited number 
of reservoirs. Each had to be supplied with power, water, and 
storage facilities, and with roads and houses. The hard geological 
structures encountered in these fields put even the modern drilling 
equipment to a severe test; in 1946 experiments were still going on 
with equipment specially designed to meet these difficulties. 
Moreover, the oil did not lend itself to refining by the usual methods 
because of its exceptionally high sulphur content, amounting in 
some crudes to § per cent. But it is precisely in these fields that the 
effort has been most sustained and the most significant results have 
been achieved. 

Until the middle ’thirties practically all Soviet oil came from the 
Caucasian fields. The Baku oil-fields accounted for 75-80 per cent 
of the total output and the two centres north of the Caucasus, 
Grozny in the east and Maikop in the west, yielded between them 
another 15 per cent. The Baku oil-fields are probably among the 
richest fields in the world for their size. Rich deposits under high 
natural pressure are found there at small depth. Eruptions of 
flaming gases have occurred at Baku since time immemorial, a 
fact which in antiquity shrouded the place in legend. It is here that 
the first Russian wells were drilled in the ’seventies of the last 
century. About 1900 Russian production, mainly from this region, 
exceeded that of America. Under Soviet rule these fields have gone 
through a phase of intense development, reaching its peak in the 
years 1933-5+. It was mainly the Baku crude, yielding a high octane 
gasoline and a good power kerosine, which supplied the growing 
needs for motor and tractor fuel; the Grozny crude was the main 
source of lighting kerosine. 

In 1950 the production of these fields was lower than before the 
war, and the fall in their relative importance was accentuated by the 
expansion which has taken place elsewhere. The ‘Second Baku’, 
which in 1938 produced less than one and a half million tons, rose 
in 1950 to an annual rate of production of about 12 million tons. The 
fields in the Fergana valley (Uzbekistan), where small quantities 
of oil were produced since Tsarist times, are quickly rising to a 
place of importance. Rapid progress has also been made in the 
Transcaspian fields (Turkmenia), in the Emba valley (Kazakhstan), 
and on the island of Sakhalin. 


* Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 1, 1947, Pp. 44. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE MORE IMPORTANT OIL REGIONS 
(in million tons) 


1935 1938 1950 





Baku 18-5 22° 170! 
Grozny and Maikop 4°3 ° a. a8 
‘Second Baku’ *39 ° ca 12 
Emba 23 12! 
Fergana 1-2! 
East Caspian 1°1? 

This shift towards the east reflects the general trend of Soviet 
industry towards spreading its centres farther inland, away from 
the vulnerable west. This policy was noticeable already in pre- 
war development plans and may have sprung as much from 
political considerations as from a desire to develop the immense 
natural resources of the east. During the war the process was 
greatly accelerated by the forced evacuation of whole enterprises 
from their threatened locations in the west. In the case of oil the 
combination of long-term policy and emergency measures has 
produced striking results. The region had been geologically ex- 
plored in the thirties; throughout the war prospecting went on 
undisturbed and activities kept expanding; local technical capacity 
was enhanced by the influx of personnel and equipment with- 
drawn from the western fields. Certain oil centres, such as the 
Kuybyshev and the Fergana fields, are said to have increased pro- 
duction three to five times during the war years. 

The discovery of oil in the ‘Second Bakw’ is fairly recent history. 
Oil was first found near Molotov (Perm) in 1929, but the real 
strike came three years later with the drilling of the first wells in 
Ishimbaev (Bashkiria). Among the discoveries made in the follow- 
ing years the most important were those in the Kuybyshev and 
Tchkalov provinces and in Bashkiria. Further discoveries were 
made in the Molotov and Sverdlovsk provinces and in places as 
far north as the Pechora river. It soon became apparent that these 
seemingly isolated deposits, in some instances 1,000 km. apart, 
formed one vast oil region. 

By 1940 four large centres were in operation—at Samarska Luka 
(Kuybyshev), Ishimbaev, Tuymazy (Bashkiria), and Molotov. 
The proved reserves of these oil-fields amounted to over 100 
million tons; the total reserves of the region were variously esti- 


1 Plan figures as given for the respective republics in Zakon o Piatiletnem 
Plane, 1946. For data cf. also Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, S.S.S.R. 
(Chapter on Industry); official report on Five-Year Plan, Pravda, 17 April 1951. 
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mated at between 1,000 million and 1,500 million tons. According 
to Professor Fedorov the distribution of the proved and estimated 
reserves was as follows (in thousand tons) :+ 


Proved Estimated 

Samarska Luka 1,500 15,000 
Kuybyshev-Buguruslan area 

(including Buguruslan) 49,000 
Tuymazy 17,500 26,000 
Ishimbaev-Sterlitamak 26,000 39,000 
Molotov 65,000 86,000 
Other Bashkirian fields 775,000 
River Sok basin 133,000 
Chusov district 49,000 
Ufa 15,000 
Right bank of Volga 

(Kazan-Saratov) 11,000 


Over so vast an area the natural conditions in which oil is found 
obviously vary from place to place. Where it appears at small depth, 
as at Ishimbaev, operation started soon after discovery, and the 
results seemed to justify the building of a well-equipped refinery 
in Ufa as early as 1936. The crude was delivered to Ufa by pipe- 
line. The opening of a number of new fields in 1939 made Ishimbaev 
the largest oil-centre, not only in the ‘Second Baku’ but in the 
whole Soviet east; a high rate of flow, relatively inexpensive 
operation, and good geographical position created exceptionally 
favourable conditions not encountered in other centres. But the 
methods of exploitation remained primitive and the pressure in the 
most prolific fields was soon exhausted.? 

The Tuymazy fields presented greater technical difficulties. 
Owing to the depth of the oil strata and to geological peculiarities, 
drilling required great outlay of power in an area where few sources 
of energy were directly available.* As a first step a large steam- 
turbine power station was to be erected under the third Five-Year 
Plan. In the post-war Plan these fields were allocated a large share 
in the investment programme. A system of artificial repressuring 
by water injection was successfully applied there; activities have 
greatly expanded, and the centre seems to have attained a leading 
position in Bashkiria. In the whole of Bashkiria production has 
increased 2-6 times in the last five years.‘ 


‘ Quoted by Professor Kolosovski in Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 6, 1940, p. 94. 
* Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 1, 1947, Pp. 44. 

’ ibid., No. 5, 1940, pp. 94-6. 

* Pravda, 30 March 1951. 
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In the Kuybyshev province only the Syzran area was known to 
produce any appreciable amount of oil in 1940. The region was 
marked out for development in the third Five-Year Plan, and the 
opening of fields in the Stavropol area was to raise production to 
1 million tons in 1942. A refinery was also to be built in Syzran. 
During the war the search was extended east of Kuybyshev in the 
direction of Buguruslan and a number of new pools were dis- 
covered in the region; the rate of expansion has probably been 
higher than had been foreseen. In 1950 the level of production 
aimed at was to be eleven times higher than that of 1940.' This 
target has apparently been reached.? 

Great importance is attached to the rich deposits scattered over 
the Molotov province. The area was to become the main supply 
centre for the industries of the Urals. A refinery was to be opened 
in Molotov in 1942. Development, however, appears to be slower 
here than elsewhere, possibly because of less favourable natural 
conditions; the oil strata are deep, the flow is sluggish; climatic 
conditions may also be a limiting factor. The area was one of the 
few which failed to fulfil the Plan in 1950.* 

The successes of the oil industry in the Five-Year Plan have 
received wide publicity in the Soviet press; though praise for the 
oil-workers is mingled with exhortations to raise productivity and 
make fuller use of ‘Soviet-made’ equipment. In order to attract 
workers the Government instituted last year special rewards for 
‘length of service’ with the industry; 200 million roubles were paid 
out under this head in 1950. A more effective incentive has been 
the building of houses for workers, which has apparently made 
some progress in the last two years.* The official targets for the 
next period have not yet been disclosed; they will no doubt take 
the form of yet another Five-Year Plan. A long-term target was set 
by Stalin in his ‘election speech’ in 1946, calling for a yearly output 
of 60 million tons to be attained ‘within ten to fifteen years’.® 

The figures of consumption of petroleum products are secret. 
Those relating to the ’thirties showed, significantly, a consumption 
of kerosine far in excess of that of gasoline. A heavy demand for 
kerosine developed with the introduction of tractors into agri- 


1 Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 3, 1946, p. 13. 

2 Pravda, 7 April 1951. 

3 ibid, 10 March 1951. 

* ‘The improvement in housing and living conditions of the workers has con- 
siderably reduced the fluidity of labour in the oil industry’ (Baybakov in the 
discussion on the Budget, Pravda, 10 March 1951). 

5 Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 1, 1946, p. 10. 
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culture at a time when the product had by no means lost its tra- 
ditional application as an illuminant; the production of gasoline, 
moreover, was limited by the level of refining technology. The 
situation has since changed considerably. In the field of refining 
progress was being made both before and after the war; successes, 
in particular, were claimed in the development of cracking. ‘The 
available methods, such as reforming, cracking, and hydrogena- 
tion of the respective fractions, permitted a stepping up of the 
gasoline yield to about twice the yield from straight distillation. 
The Plan envisaged an increase of 50 per cent in the production of 
gasoline for an increase of only 14 per cent in the production of 
crude (both in relation to i940).1 The now prevailing use of 
heavier tractors has made Diesel oil the fuel greatest in demand. A 
fivefold increase in its production was planned for 1950. 

Severe measures of economy in regard to liquid fuels were intro- 
duced after the war. A Government order prohibited the building 
of rural power plants running on liquid fuel; in its place the utiliza- 
tion of ‘local’ resources was recommended, such as peat, wood, 
straw, and, in the steppes, wind.? The timber industry was ordered 
to rebuild its motors and tractors with a view to replacing liquid fuel 
by wood and gas distilled from wood.* Attempts have even been 
made to introduce electric traction into agriculture; several types 
of electric tractors were said to be in the experimental stage. If 
successful, ‘they would save about 20 kg of precious fuel per ha. of 
ploughing.’* Economy is also the rule in the use of gasoline, though 
the need for an elaborate system of rationing hardly arises; private 
consumption of motor fuel is insignificant, and industrial use is 
controlled by allocation and strict accountancy. Through these 
measures the Government tries to impose a check on demand, 
which appears to be outrunning supply, and to safeguard the satis- 
faction of essential needs, among them those of the armed forces. 


S. L. 


Planovoe Khozaistvo, No. 3, 1946, p. 16. 
* ibid, No. 4, 1949, pp. 23-4 and 30-32. 
* thid., No. 3, 1949, p.51. 








Relations Between Poland and 


Eastern Germany 


OF the succession of revolutionary changes to which the people of 
Poland have been subjected since the war, none must seem more 
incredible than the latest campaign to make them accept the 
Germans of Eastern Germany as friends and allies. In fact, in view 
of the centuries of conflict between themselves and the Germans 
and the brutal occupation of Poland which is still a cruel memory, 
the accomplishment of this aim would appear to be hardly pos- 
sible. But in this, as in so much else, Warsaw is the servant of 
Moscow. The Polish regime has no choice but to force through this 
policy which aims at organizing Poland and Eastern Germany into 
a unified terrain in order to consolidate Russia’s hold in Europe. 

In its propaganda, which is always linked to the ubiquitous 
‘peace’ campaigns, the Polish Government claims justification on 
two counts: that the East German people have been redeemed and 
regenerated through Communism, and that the East German 
Republic has accepted as permanent and inviolable the Oder- 
Neisse frontier. The main purpose of the campaign appears to be 
to prepare the way for a publicly declared German-Polish military 
alliance, primarily as part of cold war tactics. For it is obvious that, 
in view of the reports that Marshal Rokossovsky’s staff officers 
are in constant consultation with their counterparts in East 
Germany, the blueprint of military alliance and collaboration 
already exists. But Polish public opinion has still to be persuaded to 
accept it, and, what is even more important, Polish and German 
soldiers must be brought to accept the idea of fighting side by side. 
The propaganda machines and the Communist Parties have there- 
fore been set to work to accomplish a softening-up process. 

This campaign is total. With Poland’s cities still in ruins from 
German dynamite, almost one-third of her children orphaned by 
German bullets, and the death camps an ever-present reminder of 
German enormities, it represents Soviet policy at its most specious. 
Every organized social and political group has been called into ser- 
vice. Trade unions, factory committees, journalists, artists, 
scientists, women’s and youth organizations, are all busy exchang- 
ing with parallel East German groups floridly worded resolutions 
of goodwill and eternal solidarity. Delegations ply endlessly to and 
fro between Berlin and Warsaw. Politbureau members in their 
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speeches ceaselessly hammer home the friendship theme and the 
new common interests. These speeches are reported column by 
column in the controlled press, where Poles may also read letters 
from their schoolchildren stating that their dearest wish is to be as 
friendly with German children as their President, Boleslaw Bierut, 
is with President Wilhelm Pieck. The visit of Pieck to devastated 
Warsaw last December was staged as a major political event and 
celebrated with an elaboration only exceeded by the return visit 
of Bierut to Berlin in April. It is clear that as far as the respective 
regimes are concerned political alliance is already a fact. 

Thus the Kremlin has travelled far and fast. For it is no secret 
that up to the establishment of the East German Republic in 1949, 
when the orientation of Soviet policy made it apparent that some 
sort of Polish alliance with Germany might be required, several 
Polish Politbureau members repudiated the idea. But the failure 
of the Berlin blockade and the progressive worsening of relations 
with the West lessened Soviet tolerance and brought increased 
pressure on the Polish leaders for a stricter conformity to the 
Soviet line. The purges and fusion of the ‘purified’ elements of the 
Communist and Socialist Parties marked their final capitulation 
to Moscow’s direction, on the German issue as on all else. National- 
ism or ‘titoism’ had become the first of the Communist deadly sins. 

It may be recalled that one of the accusations made by his 
Politbureau colleagues against the disgraced former General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, Wladyslaw Gomulka, was that 
he lacked faith in Stalin’s German policy. It was Vice-Premier 
Hilary Mince who, in the famous Party plenum session of November 
1949 which led to Gomulka’s expulsion, charged him with believ- 
ing that the Soviet Union could never change the Germans’ 
attitude to Poland and that ‘German Communists would never 
find courage to accept the Oder-Neisse boundary’. This incident 
was referred to only recently in the Party organ Nowe Drogi (New 
Way), which has been given the role of Party preceptor in persuad- 
ing Communists as to the sagacity of the regime’s new course 
towards Eastern Germany. Here, in an admonitory article to un- 
believers, General Edward Ochab, Politbureau member and head 
of the Army’s Department of Political Education, quoted Gomulka 
as having stated that ‘but a small percentage of the present genera- 
tion of Germans will ever agree that the return of the Western 
Territories to Poland is an act of historical justice to which they 
must agree’. The proof of Gomulka’s statement is, of course, 
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gradually emerging with the increase of German irredentism in 
the western zones, one of the most disquieting political manifesta- 
tions in Europe today. As for the eastern zone, it should be re- 
called that the Soviet Union’s pressure on German Communists 
there some two years ago to endorse the Oder-Neisse boundary 
led to numerous desertions from the Party, many escaping to the 
western zones. It may be taken that Pieck’s task is even more diffi- 
cult than Bierut’s. 

The conditioning of the Polish people to the idea of Polish- 
German collaboration began in earnest towards the end of 1940, 
after the setting up of the East German Republic. The initial 
propaganda is known to have caused a shock and been bitterly 
resented. Even in official circles so little cordiality was shown to the 
German diplomatic representative in Warsaw that he is said to 
have complained to the Soviet Ambassador, who in turn com- 
plained to the Polish Foreign Office. As a result, instructions are 
understood to have been given to the Polish Cabinet and heads of 
Government departments ordering that this attitude must cease 
and greater cordiality be shown. 

But it was obvious that, if the Poles were to be persuaded, 
something more tangible was needed than mere resolutions by 
East German Communists supporting ‘the new frontier of peace’— 
the more specific designation ‘Oder-Neisse line’ tends to be 
avoided in East German propaganda. So, after several inevitable 
purges, the Pieck regime was brought to a sufficiently amenable 
condition for it to agree to sign, on 6 June 1950, a treaty at Gorlitz 
on the Oder recognizing the Oder-Neisse line as ‘inviolable and 
permanent’. This treaty incorporated into Poland the whole of 
Silesia and part of West Pomerania and East Prussia. 

A month later, accompanied by an enormous fanfare in the 
Polish press, though with somewhat less publicity in Herr Pieck’s 
republic, Premier Cyrankiewicz for Poland and Premier Grotewohl 
for East Germany put their names to the completed document in 
Warsaw. Polish leaders who had hitherto insisted that Germany 
must be subjected to ‘a ten years’ guarantee’ declared that ‘the 
probation period was over’ and the two peoples were ‘brothers in 
alliance’. ‘To reassure the Poles every drop of publicity was ex- 
tracted from German pledges, and a final ratification ceremony 
in Berlin in November gave further occasion for acclamation in 
the Polish press. In the summer a trade treaty had also been signed 
which disclosed certain compensations for the Pieck regime. 
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Poland was to send, on extended credit, substantial consignments 
of bacon, butter, and other foodstuffs to East Germany, where 
elections were due to be held within a few weeks of signing the 
frontier pledge. A cultural pact was also concluded. 

Whether much of this paraphernalia of friendship has had any 
real effect on the Poles is doubtful. History can be erased from text- 
books but not from human memory. The Poles are good haters. 

Poland’s historic claims to the lands now ceded by Germany, an 
area of about 40,000 square miles or two-thirds of the size of 
England, go back to the Middle Ages when she emerged as a free 
and independent State. The Poles themselves come from the 
plains between the Oder and Vistula, the first Polish dynasty, the 
Piasts, originating in Silesia. These territories, wrested from them 
piecemeal by German expansion, were lost in the final Partition of 
1795. Apart from the historic claim, however, the Poles look on the 
restitution of these territories as an act of justice to make good both 
the vast destruction and pillage of Poland by the Nazis and the loss 
of eastern territories surrendered to the U.S.S.R. in 1944. On the 
other hand, the Germans never forget that it was they who gave 
prosperity to Silesia, by gradually developing its rich natural re- 
sources and industries as Bismarck ‘Germanized’ it and brought it 
into the Empire. 

Silesia is the crux of the problem, but the whole boundary area 
has long been a breeding ground of enmity, conflict, and war. 
After the first World War efforts to bring about a settlement led to 
friction even among the Allies, Britain under Lloyd George 
demanding concessions for Germany, while Clemenceau for 
France supported Polish claims. The Versailles Treaty, like the 
Potsdam Agreement, left the final line of demarcation undecided. 
A plebiscite, supervised by an International Commission, was 
ordered in Upper Silesia, and at once became the signal for dis- 
order. T'wo armed risings of Poles from the countryside took place 
against the Germans in the towns. The plebiscite was finally 
carried out with the assistance of Allied troops to preserve order, 
and resulted in a majority in favour of Germany. A third Polish 
rising provoked a counter-rising by the Germans, and clashes con- 
tinued for three months. The final line of demarcation was 
established in July 1921. Under this agreement Poland took 
possession, a year later, of the agricultural lands of South Silesia 
and the industrial area around Katowice, with a corridor through 
Pomerania to the Baltic coast. Breslau (now Wroclaw), the capital, 
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and the north-western part of Silesia remained German, one and a 
half million Poles being left under German domination. It was on 
this frontier that the second World War started. 

The Poles ‘regained’ the territories in 1945, when on 29 May, 
by decision of the Provisional Government, they were organized 
into 116 districts, urban and rural, under a provisional administra- 
tion. It was, incidentally, M. Gomulka who was appointed ‘Minis- 
ter of the Regained Territories’. At Potsdam Polish claims were 
supported ad hoc by the Soviet Union. America and Britain, how- 
ever, adopted a tentative attitude, implying that some modifica- 
tion should later be made in favour of Germany when final settle- 
ments were reached. This has caused bitter feeling in Poland, and 
has been of considerable propaganda value to the Soviet Union and 
the Bierut regime. Bitterness has not diminished in the meantime, 
with American official statements advocating re-adjustment to 
Germany’s advantage, continued British equivocacy, and the in- 
creasingly impassioned irredentist movement in Germany to fan 
the flame. It goes without saying, of course, that the driving force 
of this irredentist movement is the five million Germans expelled 
from Silesia, Pomerania, and other eastern territories from 1945 
onwards. The majority of them went to swell the already over- 
crowded British zone in Germany, where they still remain today, 
impermanent, unwanted, unemployed, and truculent. 

In the meantime their places have been taken by some five million 
Poles, the greater part of whom were in turn dispossessed from the 
eastern areas ceded to the Soviet Union. All the resurgent hopes 
and energies of the Poles risen once again from the suffering and 
humiliation of war and occupation have gone into this immense 
recolonization. Taking into account the conditions—towns and 
villages in ruins, land gone fallow, industries dismantled and 
destroyed, lack of transport, food, equipment, cattle, and raw 
materials—this huge resettlement is generally regarded as one of 
the outstanding post-war achievements in Europe. Within two 
years the Polish administration had put more than half the arable 
land back under the plough, and coal production in Silesia had sur- 
passed the 1939 level of forty-six million tons a year (though this 
record was much exceeded during the German war drive). ‘Today 
the whole of Poland’s economic development, which is moving 
apace through industrialization, is based on Silesia, and its reten- 
tion has become a necessary part of her national existence. Fear 
of losing Silesia is the Polish nightmare, while the Germans, for 
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their part, dream of how soon they can get it back. It is therefore 
easily apparent to what extent Polish-German rapprochement is 
only a political fagade, existing perforce by Soviet direction. 

It follows that a weak and partitioned Germany is to the real 
interest of Poland, the eternal buffer State. Furthermore, in view 
of the attitude of the Western Powers and their present tendency 
to make concessions to Germany, Poland has no choice but to 
accept the Soviet alliance guaranteeing the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
with a prayer that it may prove reliable. What reliance may 
be placed thereon can be gauged in the light of 1939, a date still 
all too clear in Polish memories, when the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact was followed within a few weeks by the partition of their 
country once again between Germany and Russia. The Poles may 
still remember that it was Great Britain and France who then 
endeavoured to frustrate German aggression. Such considerations 
suggest the corollary that were Moscow in a position to treat and 
bargain with Germany as a whole, Polish rights, let alone claims, 
would not be allowed to stand too much in the way. 

In default of anything better, however, the Poles must persuade 
themselves that the Soviet pledge is redeemable. Events have 
brought them to the point where they are nothing more than a 
component part in the general design of a Soviet political policy 
and military strategy which remorselessly discounts all national 
interest and sentiment, whether of Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, or 
any other satellite. ‘These States, and more particularly Poland, now 
serve primarily to maintain the Soviet advance line on the con- 
tinent of Europe, whether for defence or aggression. 

So Poland has strangely soon arrived at a point where, with flags 
entwined, the processions of the new Polish-German amity 
marched through the scarred streets of Warsaw, past the gaping 
ruins and the innumerable bedecked shrines marking the spots 
where Polish hostages and resisters fell to the Nazi firing squads. 
Meanwhile, the Warsaw propaganda mills grind out their ceaseless 
dialectics on fraternal ties with the ‘good Germans’, recalling that 
the Communist founding fathers, Marx and Engels, were Germans, 
and repeating their statements on Polish independence. Editorial 
writers categorically declare that the bad past has been the fault 
alone of the bad German, of the Prussian Junker, in the days of 
Marx as in this day of Adenauer. ‘In Western Germany Hitler’s 
criminals are glorified, McCloy grants pardons to Nazi mass 
murderers, Krupp is returned to office. . .’ Whereas in Eastern 
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Germany, where all ‘the capitalists, Hitlerites, and rapacious land- 
owners have been removed, the Government fights for peace and 
the unification of a democratic Germany with friendly relations 
with Poland’. 

That the Pole is reluctant to accept this new vision would appear 
to be demonstrated by the fact that the Politbureau has found it 
necessary to organize a campaign within the Party to hammer 
home the arguments for alliance with the East Germans. These 
arguments are expounded at considerable length by two Party 
theorists, J. Kowalewski and L. Gronowski, in a recent issue of 
Nowe Drogi. Their main thesis is that alliance with Germany 
offers the only means by which Poland can prevent German 
revisionism and retain her independence in view of American 
efforts to organize Western Germany as ‘a basis of aggressive 
action against the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe’. 

It is also noteworthy that these Communist spokesmen attack 
the conviction, held, as they admit, by many Poles, that a divided 
Germany lessens the danger of the recrudescence of German 
militarism. ‘Right-wing socialists’ are castigated for holding this 
erroneous theory and are accused of propagating it ‘among the 
Gomulka followers and even among the workers’. To prove its 
fallacy they use the argument that ‘only a year after the division of 
Germany and the creation of a Western German State, the Allied 
imperialists announced their intention of re-arming Western 
Germany and bringing her into the Western system of defence or 
Atlantic Union, which is the plan of aggression against the 
countries and forces of democracy’. 

Thus the regime plays on the worst of Polish apprehensions. 
How much effect this propaganda has is difficult to say. The older 
generation of Poles, innately hostile to Russia and, as devout 
Catholics, detesting Communism, will no more accept it than 
they accept the concept of the regenerated German. And the fact 
that such strenuous campaigning has been found necessary within 
the Communist Party itself suggests that the Polish-German 
alliance is little more than a forced embrace of the two Pollit- 
bureaux under the vigilant eye of the Kremlin, a sort of neon-light 
facade of rapprochement. For even if in time the Poles come to for- 
get the terrors of the Nazi occupation, it is hardly likely that the 
Germans will forget that they have lost all of Silesia. 
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The World Sulphur Shortage 


In November 1950 a Canadian technical journal, the Toronto 
Northern Miner, gave what was perhaps the first authoritative 
public warning of an impending sulphur scarcity. The paper 
wrote: “Within the past month the price of sulphur has been 
boosted by the Gulf mines by $4 a ton to $22, and there is a good 
reason to think that the price will have to go higher still. This is 
simply because the cost of getting it out of the remaining deposits 
is growing all the time, especially on capital expenditures.’ The 
warning could not have been couched in less alarming terms. Yet 
barely four months had gone by when a balanced paper like the 
Christian Science Monitor was saying: ‘Britain has decided to call 
for American help to meet a sulphur famine which could dislocate 
industry and spread unemployment.’ At the same time the open- 
ing columns of the London Financial Times showed the sensa- 
tional headings: ‘Sulphur famine anxiety—Mr Wilson planning 
U.S. visit—dislocation threat to industry.’ 

In the intervening months, however, no such disturbing de- 
velopments as were envisaged in March have become apparent, 
and if a real disaster had been impending it is very difficult to 
believe that the modest increase granted on the export allocations 
of American sulphur could have been sufficient to avert it. The 
question therefore arises whether the gravity of the sulphur short- 
age has not been slightly exaggerated, and whether the dogmatic 
assertions about a long-term world scarcity are based on facts. It 
is important to reach a sound assessment of this position in view of 
the vital role of sulphur in peace or war. 

Since the beginning of 1951 Government controls have been 
drastically applied on both sides of the Atlantic and the dangers 
implied in a short-term scarcity—for no doubt visible stocks were, 
and still are, at an unprecendentedly low level—have accordingly 
receded. In any case the fundamental fact to be kept in mind when 
faced with a similar situation is that sulphur is not a rare element 
in nature; its relative abundance is reflected in the low price which 
has prevailed in normal times. Even in the period of most adver- 
tised scarcity prices of American sulphur did not go up more than 
40 per cent, which compares favourably with the upwards fluctua- 
tions of wool, rubber, tin, and other scarce raw materials. 

There are, however, very few sources from which sulphur 
can be obtained in its pure or ‘natural’ state, and only one source 
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—the United States—in which sulphur can be mined with modern 
systems. This is not the case with natural sulphur mined in Italy, 
the only major exporter of this commodity up to the ’twenties. 
Indeed, the decline of the Italian sulphur mines, and the stu- 
pendous increase in American production, offer the explanation 
for the recent crisis. Thirty years ago no natural sulphur was used 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which was extracted from 
other materials, chiefly pyrites. The treatment of the latter, yield- 
ing a percentage of metal (iron or copper), contributed to keep the 
price of sulphuric acid down: this constituted the essential con- 
dition for a liberal output of nitrogenous fertilizers which was one 
of the industrial portents of the twentieth century, and the basic 
cause for revolutionary improvements in world agriculture. 
The following tables show recent production of pyrites and sulphur. 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PYRITES, 1949, IN MAIN PRODUCING COUNTRIES! 
(in thousand metric tons) 














Country Pyrites Sulphur Content 
Japan 3,297 801 
Spain 1,255 601 
U.S.A. 894 386 
Italy 866 386 
Norway 745 325 
Cyprus 671 325 
Portugal 623 280 
Sweden 424 205 
8,775 35309 
World Total: 1938 11,000 4,700 
1945 5,500 2,300 


‘U.N. Statistical Yearbook 1949-50, and U.S.: Bureau of Mines, Minerals 
Yearbook 1948. 


TABLE II 


PRODUCTION OF NATURAL SULPHUR! 
(in thousand metric tons) 


U.S.A. Italy* Japan World 
Production 
(estimated) 
1937 2,786 364 230 
1938 2,432 397 227 3,110 
1942 3,516 224 163 4,000 
1943 2,579 165 152 3,000 
1944 3,269 37 71 3,500 
1945 3,813 81 38 4,000 
1946 3,921 142 21 4,250 
1947 4,492 147 29 4,850 
1948 4,947 189 41 5,250 
1949 4,821 208 62 5,500 
1950 5,192 229 6,000 


1 ibid., and subsequent periodical statistical publications. 
* Italian average, 1901-05, 551,000 tons; 1906—10, 448,000 tons. 
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Thirty years ago Sicily was the only Italian region producing 
sulphur for export, and was also the mainstay of the natural sulphur 
reserves on this side of the Atlantic. The deposits in the Marche 
and Romagna were developed later for the benefit of local chemical 
plants. However, the seams, strata, or ‘lenses’ of the Sicilian de- 
posits are so interspersed with other minerals as to make it im- 
possible to adopt really efficient mechanical devices in mining 
processes, on the line of the Fratsch system, with the object of 
lowering production costs. Plural ownership of the mines, result- 
ing from centuries-old succession laws and customs, hinder 
capital formation and smooth administrative running, and these 
difficulties are further accentuated by the inborn Southern in- 
clination to long-cherished rancours and litigation. 

Efforts towards rationalizing the mining of sulphur in Sicily 
have produced hardly any practical results. Workers earning 
shockingly low wages are still cutting sulphur seams with hand- 
picks, and the mineral is carried to the bottom of the pit shaft 
on mules’ or men’s backs and, in some cases, brought to the sur- 
face by mule-drawn carts through inclined galleries. Extraction of 
elemental sulphur from the ore (calcaront) is carried out by a 
system dating back to almost a century ago and only improved in 
the late ’eighties. This system implies burning the mineral in open 
kilns with a wastage of up to 50 per cent, while the heavy clouds of 
smoke thus generated spoil the crops in the surrounding districts, 
a damage which is made good through State grants. 

Half-hearted arrangements have been worked out to mitigate 
this spectacular inefficiency. The marketing of raw (i.e. not refined) 
sulphur, handled by an official Corporation since 1933, does not 
seem to have improved matters much. Moreover, since the be- 
ginning of the Korean war, when the sulphur scare began to spread, 
the Italian Government added a substantial export tax to the 
already exorbitant Sicilian prices. Table III shows the drop in 
exports since the war. The exceptionally high figure for 1950 was 
made possible by the winding-up of stocks accumulated during the 
war and post-war years. 


TABLE III 
ITALIAN SULPHUR EXPORTS, 1938 and 1946-50! (in metric tons) 
1938 196,967 1948 66,636 
1946 21,163? 1949 42,800 
1947 11,835 1950 193,835 


From Statistiche per il Commercio Estero, 1938-1950. 


* Including refined products. 
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Sixty thousand tons of Italian sulphur were pledged to France 
at the Santa Margherita meeting last February when the Italian 
and French Premiers and Foreign Ministers reached fairly broad 
political agreements. It is difficult to say whether on that occasion 
sulphur was willingly contracted for by the French as a protection 
against a threatened world scarcity, without regard to price, or 
whether financial concessions were made by the Italians as part of 
the give-and-take procedure which prevailed in the friendly 
atmosphere of the Riviera Conference. In any case, a heavy mort- 
gage fell on the still dwindling Italian production of the following 
months, as carry-overs of previous years had been largely wiped 
out in 1950, when dollar scarcity prompted Australia to contract 
for 150,000 tons of sulphur from Italy at prices much higher 
than those in force in the United States before the Korean war. 
Incidentally, this deal, which helped Sicilian producers out of 
their financial difficulties, cost the Italian taxpayer some 595 
million lire, or £340,000. 

In the summer of 1951, with Italy practically out of the world 
market, the burden of supplying import requirements of many 
industrial countries fell almost exclusively upon the United States. 
There is more in that task than meets the statistical eye. U.S. 
exports hardly exceed one-fifth of total internal output; on the 
other hand the value of sulphur imports are only a tiny fraction 
of the total raw material imports of each country, even of the 
greatest sulphur importer, the United Kingdom. Yet since sulphur 
is largely used in this country for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, the threat of a shortage affects some key industries, such as 
fertilizers, explosives, rayon, cellulose and paper, plastics, tinplate, 
and several other branches of metal processing. No substitute is 
known either for sulphur or for sulphuric acid, and a diminution 
in supply would entail giving up production of many goods which 
are now considered essential to civilian life and to defence. 

This is what the scare of the first months of 1951 brought home 
to the unwary and the nervous. Hoarders got busy in more than 
one country; a grey (or black) market dealt in small quantities of 
sulphur at fantastic prices, and the construction of new plants for 
sulphur-using industries has in some cases been suspended for 
fear of a prolonged sulphur shortage. It seems, however, that the 
anxiety over long-term supply is subsiding as time goes by, with 
the knowledge that the building of more plant for the extraction of 
elemental sulphur from pyrites, anhydrite, and spent dioxide is 
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steadily progressing. But such progress is slow, for it takes from 
eighteen months to two years to build a factory for the treatment of 
pyrites. Several such plants were dismantled during the war, 
natural sulphur being handier to process and less bulky to trans- 
port. These were paramount considerations in war-time, when 
shipping was scarce and ocean crossings dangerous, while German 
occupation of Europe precluded the import of pyrites from the 
Continent and from the Mediterranean countries. Now the process 
is to be reversed with a vengeance, as British output of sulphuric 
acid has almost doubled since 1938. It will take three or four years 
before imports of natural sulphur, at the present rate of over 
400,000 tons, can be reduced by half, and they will still be much 
higher than before the war. But the switch-over from natural sul- 
phur to other materials, such as pyrites, which are more readily 
available throughout the world, is a sound development. The most 
optimistic estimates put the known sulphur resouices of the United 
States at 80 million tons, and search for new deposits in the last few 
years is reported to have been unsuccessful. It seems therefore that 
the present rate of U.S. output cannot be maintained for long, in 
contrast with the growing demand for sulphur materials throughout 
the world. On the other hand known resources of pyrites are assessed 
at 900 million tons, with a sulphur content of between 300 and 450 
million tons. Moreover, new economically workable deposits are 
likely to be developed. A changeover from sulphur to pyrites in the 
production of sulphuric acid may develop in the U.S.A. in the same 
way as is proving necessary in this country. As the United States are 
at present consuming much more natural sulphur than the rest of 
the world, if they turn over to pyrites the resources of their 
Louisiana-Texas deposits may last much longer. 

At this point it is worth while recalling that for half a century 
Italy, the only or major world exporter of natural sulphur, was at the 
same time one of the greatest producers in Europe of sulphuric 
acid. But natural sulphur was hardly used at all in the manufactur- 
ing process. The same happened in the post-war period, when 
production rose again to high levels. In 1950, 88 per cent of the 
sulphuric acid produced in Italy was from pyrites, the rest being 
manufactured chiefly out of minute sulphur ores. ‘This course was 
clearly dictated not by a sulphur shortage, but by the advantageous 
use of pyrites and their by-products in suitable locations—gener- 
ally not far from the sea. There was in any case no question of 
the Italian Government’s allowing imports of cheap American 
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sulphur finally to disrupt the declining local industry. Neverthe- 
less protective measures have not succeeded in attracting private 
capital to the Sicilian sulphur deposits or in promoting a ration- 
alization of the sulphur mining industry. What private initiative 
has not so far attempted, Government investment will try to 
achieve, as funds to the extent of about £6 million were allocated 
for this purpose at the end of last year. 

But no substantial improvement in Italian production is likely 
this year; indeed in the first months of 1951 output was lower 
than in the corresponding period of 1950. Yet as a long-term pro- 
position major Government investment is welcome, as it may pro- 
mote the development of new deposits with up-to-date industrial 
equipment. A successful experiment of this kind should contribute 
more than anything else to attract Italian and international capital 
to this industry, which, according to reliable expert opinion, can 
again become a going concern. 

The facts and figures so far quoted, while confirming and ex- 
plaining local and short-term natural sulphur scarcities, suggest that 
widespread long-term famine of sulphur materials is unlikely to 
develop unless new unforeseen circumstances arise. 

Even the assumption that no more sulphur can be found in its 
natural form might prove incorrect. Indeed the large-scale exploita- 
tion of the Louisiana and Texas deposits has contributed to halt 
active research in parts of the world where, if it were to be found, 
sulphur could not be mined at such a low cost. Higher export 
prices for natural sulphur may stimulate production in Italy and 
elsewhere; this has proved true in recent months, when South 
American sulphur was carried with difficulty down the Andes to 
the Chilean ports and sold in the U.S.A. market at prices much 
higher than the normal ones. That is an extreme case which has 
been made possible by such exceptional market conditions as are 
prevailing now. But such an exception proves the rule that low 
prices do not encourage the discovery and development of new 
natural sulphur deposits. This is especially true in districts where oil 
appears to be a much more profitable source of revenue. There is 
no doubt, for instance, that oil prospectors in what is probably the 
greatest still undeveloped oil-bearing area in the world, i.e. North- 
West Canada, will pay greater attention to sulphur development in 
as much as its price grows more attractive. 

New techniques with a view to greater economies in the use of 
sulphur in various industrial processes, such as recuperation and 
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regeneration of sulphuric acid in the oil and metal industries, should 
find permanent and widespread impetus when sulphur prices have 
risen in line with the importance and the relative scarcity of this 
raw material. In other words, price incentive would stimulate 
economy in the use of sulphur just as it would foster wider prospect- 
ing and higher production. 

If one day the fully documented story of the major role played 
by sulphur in the growth of twentieth-century industry is written, 
the stimulating effect of American inexpensive natural sulphur will 
appear in its true perspective; we are now nearing the end of this 
important chapter. 

The fact that sulphur has many vital uses and that there is no 
substitute for it has been brought into the limelight by the ‘scare’ 
of the last few months. This should help responsible opinion on 
both sides of the Atlantic to assess at its real value the temporary 
bounty of cheap natural sulphur, now coming to an end. This 
realization should in its turn contribute to attract more capital for 
the object of developing this valuable raw material wherever it is 
economically available, either in its elemental state or as a com- 
pound. The lesson derived from the experience of the last thirty 
years seems to show that the permanent value of sulphur-bearing 
materials has been somehow short-sightedly neglected. 

A.C. 


Switzerland Today 


Background to the Coming Elections 


in the midst of Europe’s troubles and anxieties, Switzerland 
remains a paradox; enjoying the prosperity of an earlier age, she is 
yet presented with the crisis of the twentieth century in many of 
its major forms. This small confederation has necessarily been 
pushed steadily by technical developments out of its self-appointed 
course, towards centralization. The French-speaking minority, 
which relied upon cantonal rights for the preservation of its status, 
became suspicious of this tendency. (The much smaller Italian- 
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speaking minority, which stood in greater danger of absorption, 
was too small to air its susceptibilities with effect.) The central or 
Federal Government (personified in the seven members of the 
Bundesrat, or Federal Cabinet), spasmodically earlier, but con- 
sistently from August 1949 onwards, used emergency powers, 
constitutionally approved, to levy taxes to pay for its greatly 
expanded activities. After the war these emergency powers were 
prolonged until the end of 1949; by that time the Federal Govern- 
ment intended to work out its financial reform to define its own 
fiscal powers in sufficiently large terms. Although the Swiss 
Constitution does not deny the Federal authorities the right to 
levy direct taxes, they had only done so hitherto by emergency 
decree. During 1949 the dispute became bitter between those, led 
by the Ministry of Finance, who believed direct federal taxation 
to be overdue, and the opponents of centralization who took the 
matter up as a challenge to themselves. As it happened, the sup- 
porters of the Bundesrat were drawn particularly from the Social 
Democratic Party to which Herr Nobs, the Minister of Finance, 
belonged, and also from the Peasant Party. 

The Social Democrats had always favoured the strengthening 
of the central Bund authority, partly because the Socialist trade 
unions were strong nationally rather than in any one Canton. The 
Bauern- und Gewerbepartei, with less than half the Socialists’ voting 
strength, was yet disproportionately influential. It was backed by 
and represented the Bauernverband, the special guardian of the 
peasants of Switzerland. The latter are now so much reduced in 
numbers that they form less than 20 per cent of the population, 
but the Swiss people are determined to cherish what remains of 
them, and by a vote in July 1947 they entrusted the Government 
with the duty ‘to preserve a strong peasant population’. Since 
Swiss agricultural and related production is expensive, this 
involves, in addition to embargoes upon imported vegetables and 
fruit, subsidies to facilitate the export of Swiss produce. Thus the 
representatives of the peasants are concerned to see that the 
Government is able to supply the funds necessary for these sub- 
sidies. It also happens that the Peasant Party leader is Herr von 
Steiger, Minister of Justice and Police, and this year President of 
the Confederation; since the end of the war he has seemed to many 


1 Actually some statistics published in July 1951 showed that the Italian 
minority was over-represented in the Swiss civil service; its members do not, 
however, hold many of the highest posts. 
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to be the outstanding member of the Bundesrat and perhaps the 
one most responsible, personally, for its policy. 

The most vociferous opponents of what they condemned as Herr 
von Steiger’s arbitrary tendencies and Herr Nobs’ financial cen- 
tralism were to be found in the French-speaking Canton de Vaud, 
and in fact in the editorial offices of the Canton’s biggest news- 
paper, the Gazette de Lausanne. In Geneva the same point of view 
prevailed. Apart from the French-speaking minority, the big 
Catholic-Conservative Party, with two representatives in the 
Bundesrat, was nevertheless opposed to Government policy, and 
the Catholic forces in the country, which were gathering strength,? 
supported the centrifugal complaints of the extreme federalists. 
Thus the Protestants of Lausanne and Geneva joined hands with 
the Catholics of Lucerne and of Fribourg, whose Catholic bi- 
lingual university was in a sense the intellectual headquarters of 
the federalists. There was, moreover, a good deal of anti-Govern- 
ment feeling in the larger German-speaking towns on account of 
the high price of food, which was mainly a result of the protection 
of the peasants. The flames of discontent were fanned by Herr 
Gottlieb Duttweiler, the owner of the Migros stores, and the house- 
wives’ hero, who on 11 September 1949 was elected one of the two 
representatives of the Canton of Ziirich in the Stdnderat. For 
many years Herr Duttweiler has specialized in expressing the 
Swiss version of contemporary social malaise with flair and dash 
of ingenious kinds, but also with well-concealed prudence; his 
critics are on unsafe ground when they accuse him of Fascism or 
Nazism because he has always avoided any obvious identification 
with the followers of Mussolini or Hitler. He has now taken up the 
Moral Rearmament movement which, with its European head- 
quarters at Caux, has made steady progress in Switzerland. 

On the same day as Herr Duttweiler’s elevation to Stande- 
rat rank the vote on an initiative intended to restrict emergency 
legislation gave the oppositional federalist forces a narrow major- 
ity. They now pressed harder for financial decentralization which, 
they urged, should take place by way of leaving the Cantons to 
raise pre-arranged quotas (Kontingenten) in whatever way they 
each preferred, handing over lump sums to the Confederation. At 


‘ The proportion (about 40 per cent) of the population which was Catholic 
declined in the ’thirties but has increased since then. The largest compact group 
is now in Zwinglian Ziirich. 

* See ‘A Federal and Financial Problem in Switzerland’, in The World Today, 
December 1949, 
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the end of December 1949 the Federal Government induced the 
Chambers to approve a two-year provisional programme still based 
upon direct federal taxation, but after the vote on 11 September 
1949 this would have required endorsement by the sovereign 
people within twelve months. The atmosphere was such that 
another hostile vote seemed possible. Early in 1950, therefore, it 
was announced that this provisional financial programme was in- 
tended to run for one year only. Instead a commission of both 
Chambers, suddenly steering in the opposite direction, decided in 
favour of the Cantonal quota policy; the Wehrsteuer (defence tax), 
the chief direct tax which has now been levied for some years, was 
to be dropped, and 70 million Swiss francs were to be provided by 
the Cantons to the Confederation, which was only to levy direct 
taxes upon corporations. On 21 March 1950 the two houses of the 
Legislature accepted a Government motion in favour of putting 
this proposal to the people to be voted upon in a referendum on 
4 June. It seemed as if the Bundesrat had surrendered to the 
federalists and the Ministry of Finance had been over-ruled. 

The Swiss situation was now really critical. Powerful forces were 
apparently backing the quota proposal, but the working-class in 
the towns and a good many ordinary people felt it to be unsatis- 
factory. Roughly speaking, the conservative Right was for the 
quota plan, and the Left, in the sense of those who felt that 
organic institutions need to be adapted to circumstances, was 
opposed to it. The most energetic campaign against the Konting- 
enten was launched by the Trade Unions, the co-operatives, and 
the Social Democrat Party, which was joined on this occasion by 
one of its worst enemies, Herr Duttweiler, together with his small 
political following, the Landesring. 'The big Radical Party, the 
Freisinnige, was divided. The small, remote, German-speaking 
Cantons of the Inner-Schweiz, which are Catholic and Con- 
servative, were expected to take the quota side, and on the eve of 
the voting it was feared that a majority of the Cantons might accept 
the quota plan while a majority of the people individually rejected 
it. This would spell rejection, but in an unconvincing form. 

The result of the referendum on 4 June 1950 was, however, 
perfectly clear-cut, 486,506 persons and 16 Cantons voting against 
and 267,540 persons and 6 Cantons in favour. Among the French- 
speaking Cantons, Neuchatel was found to have deserted to the 
majority, and even in Vaud the ayes were only 28,113 to 25,179 
noes. As for the small mountain Cantons of the Inner-Schweiz, 
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they, like the Grisons and the Valais, were almost evenly divided, 
for peasant influences had seemingly balanced those of the 
Catholic Conservatives. 

In July 1950 the Government, encouraged by the results of this 
plebiscite, proposed a return to the provisional programme of 
21 December 1949 with minor modifications, to which the Cham- 
bers added still further during their September session; popularity 
was sought, at the cost of real financial need, by raising the level of 
incomes subjected to the Wehrsteuer, which was again brought for- 
ward as the basic tax. On 3 December 1950 this much-revised plan 
was referred to the people; it was now to run for four years from 
January 1951 to December 1954 to give a generous margin of time 
for the working out of the permanent financial reform. This time 
there was a vote in favour of 516,757 to 227,329; only the two 
Cantons of Vaud and Geneva were opposed, while the largest 
majority in favour was registered in the half-Canton of Basel-land 
where many of the Basle factory workers live. 

The tergiversation of the Government now appeared to have 
been justified. The economic trends of the century had subjected 
to strain not merely Swiss federalism, but also the Swiss plebis- 
citary form of democracy, where the decisions of an irresponsible 
Bundesrat of seven require endorsement, not by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, but by the sovereign people itself. Direct 
democracy, or this necessity to hold plebiscites on all constitutional 
and therefore all major financial issues, has thus meant asking the 
individual voter to agree directly and consciously to tax himself 
more heavily. This was, in fact, the real issue, though obscured by 
the federalist dispute; for whether levied by the Federal or the 
Cantonal authorities, the simple fact was that permanently higher 
taxes were required by the swollen costs of administration, both 
civilian and military. The Bundesrat had been accused of losing 
touch with Swiss public opinion. By themselves putting forward 
the Cantonal quota plan, the Ministers had been able to show that 
the plan’s supporters were in a minority; the Government had thus 
brought about a demonstration of national unity in tentative 
approval of a direct federal tax, tentative in that it was only for a 
period of four years. During this time, it is hoped in some quarters, 
the direct federal tax in time of peace will become enough of a 
habit for it to be accepted thereafter as necessary. There are others 
who believe that the transition may yet present difficulty. 

The vote on 3 December 1950 was a demonstration of unity 
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which was partly due to an external stimulus. After many years 
without diplomatic relations with Russia, the Swiss Confederation 
had resumed relations with Moscow in 1946. In the Swiss General 
Election of October 1947 it was possible for seven Communist 
deputies to be elected, five in French Switzerland, of whom three 
were Vaudois; they called themselves members of the Party of 
Labour (Partei der Arbeit, or parti ouvrier populaire, P.O.P. for 
short). After 1947 Swiss anti-Communist feeling became particu- 
larly strong and widespread, and Switzerland found herself in a 
fresh crisis with regard to her national neutrality, which is guaran- 
teed internationally and in the Swiss Constitution. The outbreak 
of the war in Korea brought this crisis to a head. 

Swiss neutrality itself is no very simple conception. The Swiss 
have always claimed that it involves the impersonal neutrality of 
Swiss foreign policy, never the personal neutrality of individual 
Swiss. Indeed in the last war the majority of the Swiss, while 
wishing for Hitler’s defeat, approved the neutral policy of the 
Confederation. Today a larger majority is strongly anti-Soviet, but 
among these nearly all approve a neutral foreign policy. But the 
distinction between policy and opinion so dear to the Swiss is un- 
intelligible to the totalitarian mentality, and, let it be admitted, 
Westerners other than the Swiss sometimes regard it as hair- 
splitting. To other Westerners of late it has, for instance, some- 
times seemed to facilitate Switzerland’s commercial relations with 
Russia and Russia’s satellites. Actually during 1950 only 5.8 per 
cent of Swiss imports came from the Communist world and only 
8-6 per cent of Swiss exports went to it. This represents a striking 
diminution of Swiss trade with Eastern Europe as it was before the 
war, and especially of Swiss trade with Eastern Germany. Instead 
the Swiss economy has turned its face to the West and greatly 
increased its commercial relations with North and South America, 
and most of all with the United States. Apart from some trade- 
treaty friction caused by the growing competition of American 
watch-makers with those of Switzerland, commerce has drawn al! 
links closer between the Swiss Confederation and the U.S.A. 

The Korean war transformed the Swiss position in at least two 
ways. In the first place it made Europe think in terms of a similar 
development in Germany. Swiss neutrality being armed neutrality, 


1 In 1951 Switzerland only traded with Czechoslovakia, among the satellite 
countries, on any scale. But even so this trade only amounted, e.g. in June 1951, 
to 2-2 per cent of all her exports and 1 per cent of her imports. 
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her military experts had since 1945 increasingly pressed for a 
modernization of the Swiss armed forces which, although they had 
been mobilized from 1939 to 1945, had remained more of a 
militia, with next to no tanks or aeroplanes, rather than a modern 
army. After the Korean outbreak it was decided to rearm upon an 
unprecedented scale, to motorize the army, giving fewer recruits 
a more specialized training, and to build up a relatively large 
modern Air Force. The whole plan for the defence of Swiss neutral- 
ity was now conceived much more positively; the 1939-45 idea of 
withdrawing into the mountains at the cost of Basle and Ziirich and 
eastern Switzerland was condemned as bad psychology and was 
drastically revised. If Russian troops were to invade Western 
Germany, it was now urged, the Swiss might even find themselves 
defending their country’s frontiers within a wider western front; 
they already claimed that theirs were the best armed forces in 
Europe. 

The second change brought about in Switzerland by the 
Korean war was a great industrial boom stimulated by the demands 
made both at home and abroad upon the Swiss mechanical and 
chemical industries. By the winter of 1949-50 the immediate post- 
war boom was at last subsiding; foreign labour was sent home and 
some Swiss workers remained unemployed. This state of affairs 
had been foreseen for some time, and the anxiety it created had 
sharpened the conflict over taxation. By the end of the summer of 
1950, however, labour was again in demand, and the importation 
of food, which the Government had prudently increased earlier in 
the year, was now offset by a steady increase in Swiss exports. By 
the time of the referendum on 3 December the Government justi- 
fiably appealed to the country to approve the financial project in 
view of the international crisis, but the economic crisis was in 
reverse, with scarce labour and trade booming. With Switzerland’s 
gold and dollar reserves she appeared to have relatively little dif- 
ficulty in acquiring the raw materials which she is, after all, always 
obliged to import, and even the Swiss watch-makers for the first 


The best evidence of this is provided by the Swiss Customs statistics. From 
1 January to 30 June 1950 Switzerland imported goods to the value of 1785-8 
million francs (338,415 ten-ton trucks in volume) and exported to the value of 
1643-5 million francs (22,672 ten-ton trucks in volume). From 1 January to 
30 June 1951 the figures were: 3139-6 m. fr. (497,816 ten-ton trucks) and 
2244-8 m. fr. (32,378 ten-ton trucks) respectively. Switzerland always expects 
to import considerably more than she exports. 
In June 1950 there were 4,993 unemployed in Switzerland, whereas in June 
1951 the number had fallen to 1,191. 
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time for many years ceased to feel themselves on the brink of ruin.: 
There was some fairly sharp friction with the United States over 
Swiss exports to Communist China and in general over the 
American claim to forbid re-export to the Communist countries.’ 
To assert their neutrality the Swiss insisted upon their own autono- 
mous control of West-East trade. As a country which had never 
accepted Marshall Aid, Switzerland was in a strong position over 
this dispute. In general the brilliantly ambiguous phrase of 
‘neutralité et solidarité’, which her Foreign Minister had coined, 
was only tempered by Swiss scepticism as to the efficacy of Stras- 
bourg institutions. Switzerland adhered to E.P.U. in September 
1950 after serious hesitation®; she took the step involved on the 
assumption that she would not thereby contribute to western 
Europe’s rearmament—her principles only allowed her to rearm 
herself. 

In October 1950 the Chambers voted an extraordinary expendi- 
ture of 1,464 million Swiss francs over five years for rearmament. 
This was only just before the regularization of the Federal Budget 
was postponed for another four years, and nobody knew how the 
extra money could be raised. There was enough trouble about 
direct federal taxation in any case, and military expenditure was 
bound to be federal. The general feeling was that the new boom 
would provide. To a small extent this was justified, since the 
Wehrsteuer, the rate of which was in fact slightly increased to meet 
the cost of rearmament, would prove more remunerative with the 
rise in many high incomes. Further, Customs duties brought in 
more month by month, at first on account of the rise in wholesale 
prices, but also on account of the tremendous increase in the 
volume of imports. Finally, the postal services were found to have 
brought in a net profit of 50 million francs during 1950 instead of 
the estimated 40 million. 

For the rest it was proposed in the March-April Parliamentary 
session of 1951 to raise a tax on drinks (Getrdnkesteuer), which was, 
however, obstinately opposed by the hoteliers. By the time of the 
June session the prospect of the General Election, to take place on 

1 In the early summer of 1951 Switzerland was exporting a monthly average 
of over 80 million francs’ worth of watches (82-4 m. fr. worth in June compared 
with 86-9 m. fr. worth of machinery, which stood top of the list), an increase of 
over 30 per cent compared with the same period in 1950. 

2 See above, p. 388, note 1, for Swiss trade with Czechoslovakia 

3 In Paris in July 1951 the Swiss Foreign Minister expressed the hope that 


O.E.E.C. would remain independent of Strasbourg so that Switzerland could 
continue to belong to it. 
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the last Sunday in October of this year, encouraged the Govern- 
ment and the deputies to postpone difficult decisions until the 
Election was over:! then the financial reform is to be worked upon 
again, and after that a law—which has been discussed for years— 
to protect the peasants without endangering foreign trade must be 
made. Above all, the question of wages and prices will have to be 
faced. 

In spite of the industrial boom, prices in Switzerland rose less 
steeply than in Britain or France in the first half of 1951. But they 
are rising, and the increase in the cost of living is aided by the 
decision taken last year to allow rents—controlled since the war— 
to go up by ro per cent in two stages during this year. Wages had 
been fixed by a freezing agreement between employers and em- 
ployed until the end of 1949 when the employers envisaged a 
serious depression and probably hoped to push wages down. Now 
their prospects glow with such radiance that some of them are 
already paying more than standard rates, and the trade unions, 
which have been almost unnaturally passive since the ’thirties, are 
showing signs of pressing home labour’s advantage. If wages rise 
noticeably, the rise in prices may become as serious as elsewhere.? 

At the June Parliamentary session the question of the enfran- 
chisement of women was brought forward, not for the first time. 
To the rest of the world it is one of the most surprising survivals 
from the past that in this country of ‘direct democracy’ one sex 
should be politically disqualified; it is all the stranger since there is 
so much voting in commune and Canton as well as nationally, and 
so much electing of officials, even of judges. And yet in no single 
instance on the lowest plane may any woman vote. This year the 
question has been discussed as it never has before.* While teachers 
and typists and other women who support themselves mostly wish 
for enfranchisement, the housewives and many others do not seem 
to wish for any change. The referenda and elections at three dif- 
ferent levels bring so much political literature into the elector’s 
letter-box that many women say it would take too long to read. 


‘On 10 July the Bundesrat published a statement which reverted to the tax 
n drinks and other luxuries, but its final promulgation before the winter was 
ot envisaged. 
* In the summer of 1951 Dr Max Iklé, director of the Federal Finanzver- 
altung, made a public statement in which he dealt with the embarrassments of 
prosperity; he urged that the rearmament programme should promptly be met 
y higher taxes in order to curb the rise in prices which was bound to follow the 
ncrease in purchasing capacity created by the new industrial boom. To the latter 
he anticipated a fairly early end. (See Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 8 July 1951.) 


3 


* See an article headed ‘Sieg als Niederlage’, Basler Nachrichten, 18 June 1951. 
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The men are mostly conservative about votes for women. The fact 
seems to be that they themselves are often overwhelmed by the 
civic reading of a highly legalistic or otherwise technical kind 
which so much democracy imposes upon them. It is remarkable to 
discover that only about 50 per cent of the electorate usually vote 
in a referendum; even on 4 June 1950, which was known to be a 
critical day, only about 53 per cent of the electors recorded their 
votes.’ It may be better that only those who really feel concerned 
should vote on any issue; but if this comprises only 50 per cent of 
the men in Switzerland it is difficult to see why it should be pre- 
sumed that no woman feels concerned about any of the issues 
raised. But the presumption is likely to continue for many years. 
General Elections in Switzerland seldom bring much change. 
This time it is expected that the Communist Party of Labour, or 
P.O.P., will disappear; this will liberate various Parliamentary 
committees from Communist participation. The General Election 
on 28 October might, moreover, be a preliminary step towards the 
election of at least one new Bundesrat by the National Assembly 
composed of both newly elected Chambers. For some time there 
has been talk of the possibility of the resignation of Herr Nobs, 
who has been in a bad state of health, or of Herr von Steiger, who 
was seventy at the beginning of July and has been a member of the 
Federal Council since 1940. No sensational surprise would be 
likely in either case since the Cantons of Ziirich and Berne would 
be concerned, each of which is always represented among the seven 
Bundesrate. Further in the one case the Social Democrats, and in 
the other the Peasant Party, would claim the succession. In a very 
loose sense, Ztirich and Berne are the ruling Cantons, and the men 
representing them have been most attacked for high-handed cen- 
tralism. The Socialists have lately put forward a claim to two 
seats on the Bundesrat; at the same time they have decided to base 
their election campaign upon the demand for a capital levy to pay 
for rearmament. The Radicals’ reply is that such a demand should 
rather banish the Social Democrats from the Government, to which 
Herr Nobs was only admitted, as the first Socialist representative, 
in December 1943. Whatever happens to the Socialists, Herr von 
Steiger is a strong and controversial personality; not without 
emotion would the National Assembly elect his successor, having 
said farewell to him. E. W. 


1 In a not unimportant referendum (on the taxation of public bodies like gas 
companies) on 8 July 1951 only 36 per cent of the electorate voted. 
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The Revival of Western Germany’ s 


Ocean Shipping 


In April 1951 the remaining post-war restrictions were lifted from 
West German ocean shipping. The significance of this event, 
although little heralded, is apparent when viewed in the light of 
what a revived German mercantile marine will mean both to 
Germany's economic recovery and to world transport as a whole. 
It is interesting to compare current revival of shipping, which 
has come about slowly through each successive relaxation of 
Allied control, with the similar revival that followed the first 
World War. At the beginning of the period between World Wars 
I and II, Germany’s merchant navy had been reduced to approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of her large pre-war fleet. In the course of the 
next twenty years, however, it experienced a nearly complete 
recovery, principally through construction in German shipyards 
with the aid of large subsidies from the German Government and 
of foreign loans. By 1924, six years after the end of the war, 
Germany had regained a shipping fleet of nearly 3 million gross 
tons, while in 1951, six years after the end of World War II, the 
West German Republic had a shipping fleet approaching only 
1 million gross tons. This conspicuous difference in post-war 
development is attributable to a number of causes, among them the 
early conclusion of a peace treaty after World War I and the active 
aid afforded to Germany by British shipping interests during the 
early twenties. The output of German yards by 1938 was second 
only to that of the United Kingdom. Furthermore, with a view to 
earning more foreign currency and stimulating German shipping 
and shipbuilding, Nazi Germany encouraged by all possible means 
the use of German ports and ships by German and other European 
exporters and importers. Such means included the granting of 
special rebates by the railways, preferential freight rates, and 
direct Government subsidies to shippers so that they could take 
on shipments which would otherwise have been unprofitable. 
This rapid recovery and the development of heavy traffic 
through the many ports on both the North Sea and the Baltic 
was favoured by Germany’s strategic location in the heart of 
Europe. The ports could draw not only on the heavy import- 
export trade of a large, populous, and highly industrialized 


‘ Germany’s merchant fleet was second after that of Great Britain in 1914. 
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country, but also on the transit of traffic to and from her many 
land-locked neighbours. By exploiting her geographical advant- 
ages to the limit, Germany succeeded, as will be seen from the 
following table, in gaining fifth place in 1939 among the world’s 
merchant marines, being surpassed only by the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Japan, and Norway. 


TABLE I 


SIZE OF MERCHANT MARINES IN 1939 
(in per cent of world tonnage) 


per cent of total 

United Kingdom 26 
United States (sea-going) 13 
Japan 8 
Norway 7 
Germany 6 
Italy 5 
Others 35 

100 


The table shows that the United Kingdom had about twice as 
much shipping as the United States, and the United States 
operated somewhat less than double the gross tonnage of her next 
competitor, Japan. The two leading merchant marine nations 
combined thus had a total of nearly 40 per cent of the world’s 
merchant shipping, or some 27 million gross tons. Among the 
countries next in line the decrease in merchant marine tonnages 
is small and gradual, so that Norway and the Axis nations are 
grouped closely together. It may also be mentioned that in the 
years before World War II only four nations, Norway, Holland, 
Germany, and Japan, showed a continuous increase in their ton- 
nage. Germany and Italy showed a more pronounced increase 
than any others in the immediate pre-war years, probably in part 
because their economies were guided by deliberate planning for 
the conflict to come. 

An examination of age-group percentages of the major merchant 
fleets in 1939 shows that more than half the German gross tonnage 
had been built between 1920 and 1929, during the period of 
recovery and reconstruction after World War I. Furthermore, of 
the ships less than ten years old, four-fifths were built or acquired 
in the latter half of the ’thirties, before the beginning of World 
War II. In effect, more than 80 per cent of Germany’s merchant 
fleet in 1939 was post-World War I in age. Shipbuilding in the 
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United States, by comparison, had fallen off greatly since the end 
of World War I, and therefore almost half the American merchant 
fleet in 1939 was composed of ships more than twenty years old. 

As a result of these efforts, it is not surprising to find that of all 
ship arrivals and departures in German ports between 1936 and 
1940, ships under the German flag represented about two-thirds 
of the total tonnage. With the outbreak of World War II in 1939 


TABLE II 
TRAFFIC IN GERMAN PORTS BY GERMAN AND FOREIGN FLAGS, 1936-1940! 
Ship Arrivals Per cent Ship Departures Per cent 
(laden and in ballast) of total (laden and in ballast) of total 
Flag Year No. 1,000 NRT tonnage No. 1,000 NRT tonnage 








1936 =. 77,358 28,697 64°5 78,296 28,061 63°7 
1937 78,959 21},824 62:7 79,251 27,877 61°8 
German 1938 87,161 31,100 63°3 86,299 30,333 62°6 
1939 82,651 27,447 67°8 82,716 26,578 66°8 
1940 54,222 14,334 66°8 53,929 14,311 66°8 
1936 16,574 15,761 35°5 16,976 15,961 36°3 
1937 18,396 17,168 37°3 18,769 17,218 38-2 
Foreign 1938 19,000 18,019 36°7 19,226 18,136 37°4 
1939 14,341 13,039 32°2 15,154 13,182 33°2 
1940 10,885 7,134 33°2 11,208 7,111 33°2 





1936 93,932 44,458 100'O 95,272 44,022 100° 
1937 97,355 45,992 100°0 98,020 45,095 100° 
Total 1938 106,161 49,119 100°O 105,525 48,469 100° 
1939 ©: 96, 992 40,486 100°O 97,870 39,760 100° 
1940 65,107 21,468 100°0 65,137 21,422 100° 


ooo090 


there was a notable increase in that percentage. Among the foreign 
flags the British flag was the most prominent until the beginning 
of the war. Then into its place moved the flags of Scandinavian 
countries, particularly Sweden and Denmark. Merchant ships of 
these countries had in the past played an important role in Euro- 
pean coastwise trade, so that with the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe their position within the German ocean trade and trans- 
port pattern was substantially strengthened. By 1940 Swedish 
ships entering and leaving German ports constituted more than 
one-third of the foreign net tonnage and 12 per cent of the total 
net tonnage in German ports, including that of the Germans; 
Denmark was not far behind. Holland and Norway, on the other 
hand, had been concerned primarily with overseas trade, or trade 


‘Cf. Landerrat des Amerikanischen Besatzungsgebiets, Statistisches Hand- 
buch von Deutschland, 1928-44, p. 364. 
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with the British Isles, and they, like other German-occupied 
countries, lost large tonnages to the Germans. As a result, the 
participation of Dutch and Norwegian shipping in German port 
traffic declined sharply or disappeared altogether after the out- 
break of the war. Tonnage was not lost in the same proportion by 
all occupied countries. The Dutch and Norwegians, for instance, 
resisted the German invasion, whereas Denmark was occupied by 
the German armed forces after negotiations had taken place be- 
tween the German and Danish Governments. Hence Denmark 
retained many of her sovereign rights, including those over her 
merchant marine, a circumstance which gave her vantage ground 
over other occupied nations. 

Traffic has always tended to be concentrated principally in the 
German ports located on the North Sea rather than in the less 
favoured Baltic ports. The following table shows the amount of 
freight traffic passing through the various ports. Hamburg (in- 


TABLE III 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC IN IMPORTANT GERMAN PORTS?! 
(In 1,000 Metric Tons) 


1938 1947 1948 
Ports Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Loaded 
U.S. and British Zones: 
Hamburg-Cuxhaven 18,241 7,501 4,414 1,581 5,893 2,039 





























Bremen-Bremerhaven 4,025 4,942 3,324 751 5,044 1,123 
Emden 3,995 3,452 973 1,857 1,798 1,750 
Liibeck 1,352 611 337 554 817 292 
Nordenham 323 1,068 318 423 292 1,013 
Brake 834 268 618? 27% 1,025 54 
Kiel 718 94 116 63 268 136 
Total 29,488 17,936 10,100 5,256 15,137 6,407 
Russian Zone: 
Rostock 259 317 786° 
Wismar 158 86 650° 760° 
Stralsund 95 153 258° 
Total 512 556 go8 1,546 
Former Germany : 
Stettin 5,118 3,128 
K6nigsberg 2,949 863 va 
Total 8,067 3,991 





1 Cf. Landerrat des Amerikanischen Besatzungsgebiets, Statistisches Handbuch 
von Deutschland, 1928-44, p. 370, and Wirtschaftswissenschaftliches Institut 
der Gewerkschaften, Deutschland in Zahlen, Statistisches Taschenbuch, 1949. 

® April-December, 1947. 

5 These figures pertain to loaded and unloaded freight, combined. 
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cluding Cuxhaven) was and still is by far the most outstanding 
port in tonnage of goods handled. In 1938 the total freight ton- 
nage moved amounted to about 26 million tons, nearly three times 


as much as that handled by Bremen-Bremerhaven, Hamburg’s 


nearest competitor. Together, Hamburg and Bremen had greater 
shipping fleets and more shipping companies than all the other 
ports in Germany combined. The prominence of Hamburg and the 
Hamburg-Bremen combine is well illustrated in Table IV, which 
shows percentages of ocean shipping traffic (in NRT) in West 
German ports before and after World War II. Under the leader- 
ship of the Hamburg-America and the North German Lloyd Lines, 
these two port areas also handled the bulk of the overseas services. 


TABLE IV 


OCEAN SHIPPING TRAFFIC IN WEST GERMAN PORTS, 1937, 1947-9! 
(Percentage of Net Registered Tonnage) 


1937 1947 1948 1949 





Hamburg-Cuxhaven 51 37 36 43 
Bremen-Bremerhaven 23 36 36 35 
Emden 7 10 9 9 
Liibeck 3 4 3 2 
Nordenham 2 4 4 3 
Brake I 3 3 3 
Others 13 6 9 5 


Before the war German ships could be found on all oceans and 
on most important sea routes. The two largest companies just 
mentioned provided world-wide services, while smaller companies 
operated regionally; for example, the Woermann Line ran ships 
between Bremen and Hamburg and African ports, and the H. C. 
Horn Company connected Germany with the West Indies. Many 
other lines existed for ocean transport within the European- 
Mediterranean circuit. In all, on 1 September 1939 there were in 
Germany 211 shipping concerns which not only operated lines 
between Germany and other parts of Europe and the world, but 
also participated in coastwise trade in foreign ports, such as those 
of the West Indies. In the years 1937 and 1938 Germany earned 
about 10 per cent of her gross foreign exchange requirements by 
revenue from her shipping services.* 


' Cf. ‘Zur Entwicklung der Seeschiffahrt in der Bundesrepublik,’ in Wochen- 
bericht, Deutsches Institut fir Wirtschaftsforschung, 6 May 1950, p. 78. 

* Verband Deutscher Schiffswerften, The German Shipyards and Peacetime 
Economy, November 1947, p. 9. 
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Except for independent passenger trade, movements of German 
shipping were generally interrelated with commercial activities. 
Apart from the import of products which were needed domestic- 
ally, Germany’s part was that of a manufacturer, converting im- 
ported and local raw materials into semi-finished and finished 
products for Europe and overseas countries. In 1938 coal and coke 
were among the leading items both of export and of import. 
Other imports included iron and manganese ores, food products, 
mineral oils, and oil cake and seeds. Exports besides coal and coke 
included food products, fertilizers, and semi-processed metals. 

As to the source and destination of the individual items, the 
largest part of the coal imports came from the British Isles, while 
exports of this product by sea went to Mediterranean countries and 
Latin America. The high import figure (4,923,000 metric tons in 
1938, against 5,889,000 metric tons exported) may be surprising, but 
it was found cheaper to ship foreign coal to German urban centres 
accessible to navigation than to transport German coal to these places 
by railroad. Food products, which featured chiefly as imports, inclu- 
ded corn and wheat from the western hemisphere, especially Argen- 
tina, and wheat also from Australia and India. Oil seeds were brought 
chiefly from Asia, e.g. Manchuria, Indonesia, Malaya, and India, 
and from some parts of Africa. The greatest tonnage among im- 
ports in 1938 (5,277,000 metric tons) was represented by iron and 
manganese ore, so vital to the armaments industry before the war. 
Nearly all iron imported by sea came from the rich Swedish 
deposits, and most of the manganese ores originated in South 
Africa and India. The mineral oils were imported principally from 
countries in the western hemisphere, the Middle East, and 
Indonesia. Fertilizers, exports of which amounted in 1938 to 
1,096,000 metric tons, were among Germany’s most valuable 
export items. Shipments went to the United States and Japan and 
to Mediterranean countries. 

At the outset of the war Germany no longer had the services of 
that portion of her merchant marine which was caught in foreign 
waters; but this loss was more than compensated for, at least 
temporarily, by the acquisition of the merchant marines of Euro- 
pean countries occupied by the German armies. Nevertheless, 
despite the efforts of the Nazi regime to maintain its shipping 
resources, German shipping soon went into decline because of war 
actions, war priorities, and lack of repair facilities and personnel. In 
the course of the war Germany lost more than 4 million gross tons 
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of shipping, largely by destruction and the transfer of ships which 
took place immediately after the cessation of hostilities. An ad- 
ditional 450,000 gross tons of shipping were lost while under con- 
struction, either by bombing during the war or by confiscation at 
the time of capitulation, bringing the total losses to more than 
44 million gross tons. 

After World War II the partition into Eastern and Western 
Germany created an almost absolute political and economic 
barrier. Stettin and K6énigsberg, the two major Baltic ports of pre- 
war Germany, were lost to Poland and Soviet Russia respectively, 
and the data on East German ports are not reliable. Thus post- 
war analysis is necessarily restricted to the West German Republic. 

The extent of the shipping losses sustained meant that Western 
Germany had only a very small tonnage left, and even that 
tonnage was under severe restrictions, which will be discussed 
later. Beginning with 1948, however, some recovery began to be 
noticeable. In that year the Republic had a total merchant marine 
tonnage of some 290,000 gross tons, which rose in 1949 to nearly 
500,000 tons, and to 800,000 tons at the end of 1950. ‘This means 
that whereas West Germany had 3/10 of 1 per cent of the world 
merchant fleet in 1948, in 1949 she had 6/10 of 1 per cent, and 
in 1950 was approaching 1 per cent. Nevertheless, Germany now 
has the smallest merchant fleet of all shipping nations, much 
smaller even than that of her former allies, Japan and Italy, who 
have 2 and 3 per cent respectively. In fact, more liberal American 
occupation policies in Japan and the early conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Italy have made it possible for these two nations to in- 
crease their merchant marines and consequently to participate 
profitably in world trade. Germany, on the other hand, had be- 
come a strong pre-war competitor of other European maritime 
nations after the elimination of all foreign interests in German 
shipping when Hitler came into power. It was therefore no sur- 
prise that strong pressure was exerted by such nations for a 
drastic reduction of the West German merchant marine and 
against a reconstruction as speedy as that following World War I. 

Study of the ages of merchant ships in 1949 reveals that all 
nations except Germany? have increased significantly the number 
of ships built or acquired new since the beginning of World War II. 


! Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 2, No. 5 (August 1950), p. 782, and ‘Germans 
Double Sea Trade in Year,’ New York Times, 26 February 1951. 

* Lloyd’s Register has no separate figures for Western Germany, so that in 
this instance discussion applies to both Eastern and Western Germany. 
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Whereas in 1939 only 11 per cent of the United States merchant 
vessels were less than ten years old, in 1949 that percentage was 
g2 per cent. Other nations show similar increases, and the world 
fleet as a whole currently has 61 per cent of all ships less than ten 
years of age, compared to the 25 per cent figure of 1939. Germany is 
thus the only nation whose fleet is largely old, having nearly 70 per 
cent of her ships in the older-than-twenty-years age group. In 
1949 these ships had in fact an average age of about forty to forty- 
five years.! This rather extraordinary change was caused, of course, 
by the transfer of the newer ships to Allied nations, leaving Germany 
with the remainder of old vessels which conformed to the statutory 
limitations of size and speed. 

Immediately after the war German ships disappeared from the 
high seas; freighters were limited to 1,500 gross tons and twelve 
knots speed, and their radius of operation was reduced to an area 
lying within Brest, the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, and Fin- 
land. The occupation laws have since been changed and relaxed, 
but even by 1949 the percentage of West German ships arriving in 
and departing from West German ports was only about 17 per cent 
of all vessels using the ports.” Table V provides a comparison of 
flags represented in West German ports before and after World 
War II. This table demonstrates the decline of ships under the 
German flag in West German ports from 1938 to 1947 and the con- 
tinuing small representation in the two years following. It also 


TABLE V 
FLAGS IN WEST GERMAN PORTS 1938, 1947, 1948, 1949° 
(im per cent) 








Flag 1938 1947 1948 1949 

German 61 17 22 17 
U.S.A. 3 44 41 35 
British 8 24 15 14 
Dutch 5 I 4 8 
Norwegian 5 3 5 7 
Swedish 6 2 3 6 
Danish 4 5 3 + 
Others 8 4 7 9 

Total 100 100 100 100 





1*German Ocean-going Merchant Shipping Once More,’ German Economic 
Press Review, No. 182, 13 May 1949. 

*‘*Zur Entwicklung der Seeschiffahrt in der Bundesrepublik,’ in Wochen- 
bericht, Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 6 May 1950, p. 77. 

8 ibid. 
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shows the rapid increase in the percentage of ships under Dutch 
and Scandinavian flags in those ports, all of which have regained 
or surpassed their pre-war percentage. It should be pointed out 
that West German ships in 1949 were engaged entirely in Euro- 
pean or German coastwise trade, although overseas shipping was 
begun in 1950. The first German-owned and German-manned 
ship arrived in Baltimore in March 1950, and the first German 
ship since 1939 passed through the Panama Canal en route to 
South America in May of last year. Early reports in 1951 indicate 
that in 1950 there was a considerable increase in German participa- 
tion with German-manned and -owned ships, and undoubtedly 
this increase will gain momentum rapidly from now onwards. 
Recovery has nevertheless been very slow considering the length 
of time that has elapsed since the end of the war. 


TABLE VI 
SHIPPING TRAFFIC IN WEST GERMAN PORTS 1938, 1947-JUNE 1950! 
Ship arrivals Ship departures 
(laden and in ballast) (laden and in ballast) Total traffic 


Year No. 1,000 NRT No. 1,000 NRT No. 1,000 NRT 





1938" 44,856 38,436 45,588 38,028 90,444 76,464 

1947 21,420 12,768 21,756 12,972 43,176 25,740 

1948 35,676 16,524 36,336 16,512 72,012 33,036 

1949 38,424 21,636 39,336 21,684 77,760 43,320 
Jan.—June 

1950 21,150 11,461 21,181 11,351 42,331 22,812 

The above table shows that shipping traffic in West German ports 
as a whole has been growing fast. In 1947 the net tonnage of 
merchant ships moving in and out of these ports was only one- 
third of what it had been in 1938, while in 1949 it amounted to 
close to 60 per cent. Of the West German ports the Hamburg- 
Bremen combine still leads (cf. Table III above). But Hamburg 
has recovered much more slowly than Bremen, because the latter is 
an American military port and handles a larger quantity of goods 
and traffic of military and civilian persons. Hamburg, furthermore, 
found itself separated from a large portion of Europe which was its 
tributary area before World War II. In 1948 Hamburg handled less 
than one-third of the freight tonnage it had handled in 1938, while 
Bremen had reached about two-thirds of its 1938 freight tonnage. 
The two ports together serviced about two-thirds of all freight 


‘Computed from Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 2 (September 1950), p. 946. 

* These figures have been computed for important West German ports only, 
presumably Brake, Bremen-Bremerhaven, Emden, Hamburg, Kiel, Liibeck, 
and Nordenham. 
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traffic in the main West German ports in 1947 and 1948. It is safe 
to assume that this combine will retain its leading role in the future 
course of German shipping. 

A comparison of goods carried in the late forties and in 1938! 
shows that the same items (by weight) top the commodity list; 
only the order has been altered somewhat. Among 1949 imports, 
food products, with grain as the chief item, outrank by far all other 
commodities and have exceeded their 1938 import figures. This is 
not surprising in view of the fact that Western Germany is cut off 
from a major pre-war food source, Eastern Germany, and that her 
population has increased through the addition of refugees and 
expellees from the east. Mineral oils and ores are next in import- 
ance, although the tonnage of both is considerably less than in 1938. 
Among the exports coal takes first place in 1949 as in 1938, but the 
tonnage is only about one-third as much. Scrap iron, which was a 
negligible item in 1938, is now a prominent export item, and 
manufactured goods are of continuously increasing importance. 
It should be noted that in 1949 all trans-oceanic freight was still 
carried in non-German bottoms. 

There had been much concern within European shipping circles 
about the full revival of German shipping and shipbuilding because 
of the serious competition such a revival will entail in world ship- 
ping services and construction; though other official reasons were 
given for the slowness of recovery. The British and French main- 
tained that restrictions on German shipping and shipbuilding were 
necessary for security reasons. American officials, on the other 
hand, wanted to encourage renewed German ocean trade and 
transport, chiefly to save transport charges which Germany must 
pay on her exports and imports now carried on foreign ships, and 
ultimately to cut down on U.S. financial aid to Germany. 

In 1949 many of the restrictions were removed. Western Ger- 
many was no longer limited to a small trading area, nor was she 
restricted to carrying only German exports and imports or transit 
cargoes for German ports. Restrictions were also lifted with regard 
to size, speed, and number of freighters built in German yards for 
export, and repairs of foreign ships were allowed. Nevertheless, 
German freighters built in German yards or acquired abroad were 
still limited in size to 7,200 gross tons and in speed to twelve knots. 


1Cf. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 2 (September 1950), pp. 946-7; and 
Landerrat des Amerikanischen Besatzungsgebiets, Statistisches Handbuch von 
Deutschland, 1928-44, pp. 368-9. 
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The latter stipulation was particularly serious, because such speed 
is too slow for freight liner service to compete with other countries. 
An even more pressing problem was, and still is, the financing of the 
recovery of shipping and ship ownership. On 1 January 1950, of 
211 shipping companies operating in 1939, only 120 remained in 
operation. These companies are operating largely obsolete ships 
and are faced with high debts and pension obligations. They are 
in no position to finance improvement and expansion of the ship- 
ping fleet without the receipt of subsidies or long-term credit. 
Furthermore, lack of capital and a consequent lag in shipbuilding 
and ship repair activities has greatly influenced the rate of unem- 
ployment in the German shipyards as well as in other industries 
which manufacture parts for the shipyards. 

Because of these continuing limitations, Western Germany had 
to pay carrying charges to other nations for transporting a large 
portion of her exports and imports. In 1950 this expenditure was 
computed at about $225 million.’ It has been estimated? that 
normal requirements for freight exports and imports by 1955 would 
amount to about 4 million gross tons of shipping, the services for 
which would cost approximately $500 million annually. The 
Germans have wanted to own and operate one-half of the tonnage 
and thus save some $250 million in foreign currency annually. 
This would mean a net saving of about $130 million a year in 
foreign exchange. Additional funds could of course be earned by 
rendering shipping, shipbuilding, and repair services to other 
nations and by re-establishing the passenger trade. 

The lifting of all restrictions from West German shipping and 
shipbuilding means, of course, that the Republic will once again 
participate freely in ocean trade and transport. It will greatly assist 
the foreign exchange problem when payments for foreign shipping 
services can be reduced. This is a significant point, if one considers 
that Western Germany, although still located in the heart of 
Europe, is now politically and economically isolated from countries 
in eastern and south-eastern Europe, including Eastern Germany. 
This means that she has been cut off from important markets for 
selling and buying, as well as from the transit trade and carrier 
services which brought such profit before World War II. 

Western Germany’s foreign trade has thus been undergoing a 


Shipbuilding Curb Issue in Germany,’ New York Times, 5 February 1950. 
* Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, Lebensfahigkeit und Vollbeschdftigung, 


Bonn, 1950, p. 26. 
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reorientation towards that part of Europe that remains outside the 
Iron Curtain, and towards overseas countries. Ocean shipping will 
consequently play an ever-increasing role in Western Germany’s 
foreign trade pattern, as economic recovery proceeds. Exactly 
how great this role may be can best be understood by comparing 
the $3 billion trade volume of the Bizone! in 1950 with the figure 
forecast for 1955, $7-8 billion. About two-thirds of this volume 
of trade will move by sea, and some 4 million gross tons of shipping 
will be required to carry it. Since Western Germany desires 50 per 
cent participation in this shipping, and since the rate of shipping 
recovery up to the end of 1950 was about 250,000 gross tons per 
year even under restrictions, it seems safe to predict that Germany 
will have no difficulty in arriving at a merchant fleet of 2 million 
gross tons by 1955. Furthermore, the likely acceleration in the 
growth of West German ocean carrier trade without limitations 
will, in all probability, bring the gross tonnage to an excess over 
the 1955 estimate. 

The re-entry of Western Germany as a free competitor into the 
shipping field poses the question whether eventually her shipping 
recovery will parallel that which followed World War I. This will 
depend largely on her ability to gain financial backing, to exploit 
again her old trade routes and to develop new ones. 


G. G. W. 


1 Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, Lebensfahigkeit und Vollbeschdaftigung, 
Bonn, 1950, p. 26. 


ERRATUM 


In ‘A Note on World Tanker Fleets’ (The World Today 
August 1951), p. 356, line 6 from beginning of Note, the figure for 
barrels a day of crude oil should be 150,000, not 15,000. 
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